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object, but rather the harmonious unity of its totality, realizing, for him 
who appreciates it, the promises spontaneously made by one of its parts " 
(p. 161). 

Religion, in turn, is solely a subjective attitude of man. It is a 
fashion of living one's life, of creating one's world, of expressing in a par- 
ticular mode, the totality of the real. Religion grows out of the social: 
and society may well stand for many in the place of God without destroy- 
ing the religious attitude. " Religious faith is an immediate fact, a real 
event, it is sufficient unto itself. It is the act of giving one's self to God 
and of receiving Him;" but the God of Simmel's philosophy is less per- 
sonal, if possible, than that of the pantheistic ideal which he rejects. 

I have said that this is a review of a review. As such, within the nar- 
row limits necessarily imposed, it is most unsatisfactory to me. It tells 
little or nothing of the charm and profundity of Simmel's thought and 
does not indicate the beauty of M. M amelet's presentation, a presentation 
which gives all of Simmel which he can give and too little of Mamelet. 

George Clarke Cox. 

Dartmouth College. 

G. Stanley Hall : A Sketch. Louis N. Wilson. New York : G. E. Stechert 

and Company. 1914. Pp. 144. 

The little volume by Dr. Wilson is a model sketch of a living man. 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, occupies a commanding 
place as a scientist; he is the recognized leader of the child-study move- 
ment, and his writings have been translated into German, French, Rus- 
sian, Bohemian, and other modern European tongues. Certainly no 
American has so greatly shaped the development of educational psychol- 
ogy as Dr. Hall. Eor a third of a century he has occupied prominent 
posts in higher institutions of learning in our country. Eor these reasons 
a sketch of the man and his activities is desirable at this time. Dr. Wilson 
has wisely avoided any effort at evaluation of the services of the subject 
of his book. In a clear and straightforward manner he has told of the 
boyhood and early years of G. Stanley Hall, his life as collegian at 
Williams College and Union Theological Seminary, the years of study and 
travel in Europe, the work as an instructor and professor at Antioch 
College, Harvard University, and Johns Hopkins University, his work as 
organizer and for twenty-five years president of Clark University, and an 
added chapter gives some of the personal traits of the subject. There is 
appended a bibliography of the published writings of Dr. Hall, which 
contains 328 references. 

In this admirable little book we get an excellent account of the diveise 
activities of Dr. Hall, as university teacher and administrator, public 
lecturer, author of many books and articles, and editor of no less than 
four important reviews. It is known to most American students of sci- 
ence that the first laboratory for experimental psychology in this country 
was organized by Dr. Hall at John Hopkins University in 1882. He was 
called to Worcester, Massachusetts, to organize a new university for 
graduate work in 1888, and he celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
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president of Clark University March 28, 1914. In the fields of child 
psychology, adolescence, and education Dr. Hall has made notable contri- 
butions; and through his numerous public addresses, as well as by his 
writings, he has influenced profoundly educational practises in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. He founded and still edits the American 
Journal of Psychology, the Pedagogical Seminary, the Journal of Reli- 
gious Education and Psychology, and the Journal of Race Psychology. 

The chapter on personal traits is an interesting picture of the indi- 
vidual interests and personal habits of the subject of the sketch, and 
there are five portraits that give visual impressions of him at the ages of 
six, fourteen, twenty-nine, forty, and sixty-five. 

Will S. Monroe. 
State Normal School, 
montclaie, n. j. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. April, 1914. 
A Synthetic Genetic Study of Fear (pp. 149-200) : G. Stanley Hall. - 
Fear anticipates pain. Suffering must at some time have left its trace. 
The present is filled with the maximum of conscious content by fear. It 
is a fundamental factor in all mental development. Hope, the opposite of 
fear, looks forward to pleasure. It is progressive. A list of morbid fears 
is given with a discussion of the most generic types, such as shock and 
pavor nocturnus. An Experimental Study of Stuttering (pp. 201-255) : 
John Madison Fletcher. - Stuttering is the result of motor complications 
in breathing, articulation, and vocalization. It seems to be a mental phe- 
nomenon arising out of various affective and emotional experiences. 
Bibliography. Plates. The Interrelations of Emotions as Suggested by 
Recent Physiological Researches (pp. 256-282) : W. B. Cannon. - A dis- 
cussion of the organization of the nervous system is given with the con- 
clusion that the emotions rise out of cerebral reverberations with their 
psychical components rather than the reverberations from the viscera, 
trunk, and limbs. The Articulation of the Concepts of Normal and Ab- 
normal Psychology (pp. 283-287) : Jared S. Moore. - The beginning 
student of normal psychology should be given the meaning of such terms 
as complex, psychosis, etc., so that he can enter advanced studies more 
easily. Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar Col- 
lege. The Speed of Affective Judgments (pp. 288-290) : Helen M. 
Potter, Ruth Tuttle, and M. F. Washburn. - The time for pleasant 
judgments is the same as the time for unpleasant judgments. The greater 
the degree of pleasantness and unpleasantness the shorter the judgment 
time. A Study of Affective Contrast (pp. 290-293) : Margaret M. Bacon, 
Esther A. Rood, and M. F. Washburn. - A laboratory study of the affec- 
tive influence of color. The Correlation between Accuracy of the Visual 
Memory After-image and Control of Visual Imagery (pp. 293-295). 
Helen Adler, Myra Williams, and M. F. Washburn. - No correlation was 



